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organization, since we do not all think alike. Great as
have been the Maharaja's achievements, lofty as are his
ideals, that which most redounds to his credit is that he
has been able to surmount obstacles, to carry his people
along with him, and to instil into his officers that loyalty
and affection which grow ever more and more into the
perfect co-operation on which he has set his heart.

Thus there has grown up in Baroda a large body of
codified law accompanied by a still larger set of rides and
regulations. There is no attempt to conceal the fact that
a considerable part of this legislation has been copied, and
even incorporated, direct, from British India. As develop-
ments take place there, they are closely watched in
Baroda; new provisions are carefully examined by the
special machinery set up for the purpose of drafting laws
and of giving legal advice to the Government. As new
activities are started in British India, they are watched in
Baroda, and, if need be, adopted with such legislation as
may be necessary. One curious point remains to be men-
tioned. The question often arises in India what language
shall be used in the official correspondence and adopted
as the official tongue. The Maharaja was at first inclined
to prescribe Gujerati, which is the language of nine-tenths
of the State, on the ground that a man can best express
himself in his mother tongue. An exception was to be
made in favour of those departments which were mainly
manned by Marathas and might therefore use MarathL
But English was to be discouraged. This, however, had
one particular disadvantage in that the higher officers of
the Government, and especially the Dewans, were fre-
quently recruited from outside, and while they were
perfectly familiar with English, they knew nothing of
Gujerati. The practice has now been changed, and the
pendulum has swung in the other direction. English is
to be used as far as possible, and it is to be remarked in